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Committee on the Utilization of Mu- 
seums of Art by Schools and Colleges. 

NOTICE OF LECTURES. 

1906-1907. 

I. Public Lectures at Huntington Chambers, 
30 Huntington Avenue. 

The remaining lectures of this course will be 
given as follows : — 

Friday, December 7, Mr. John La Farge, 
The Consideration of Painting. 

Friday, December 14, Mr. John La Farge, 
The Consideration of the Minor A rts. 

Friday, December 2 1 , Mr. Walter Sargent 
(Director of Drawing of the Public Schools of 
Boston), Museums of Art and Public Schools. 

The lectures begin at 8 P. M. The admission 
to a single lecture is 75 cents, reserved seats 
$1 ; unreserved seat tickets to the course, 
$1.50. A limited number of course tickets for 
unreserved seats are issued free to teachers. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Committee, Simmons College, Boston, and 
at Herrick's, Copley Square, Boston, or at the 
door of the Museum. 

II. Classes at the Museum of Fine Arts 
under the auspices of Simmons College. 

Lectures on art similar in character to those 
arranged by Simmons College during the past 
three years will be given in the Museum of Fine 
Arts during the early months of 1907. The fol- 
lowing courses of ten lectures each have been 
arranged : 

Mr. Sidney N. Deane (A. B. Yale 1902; 
Fellow of Yale College 1903-6; American 
School at Athens 1 904 ; Assistant Curator of 
the Department of Classical Art, M. F. A.), Greek 
Art. Fridays, 4-5, beginning January 4. 

Mr. John O. Sumner (Associate Professor of 
History, Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
Sculpture of the Italian Renaissance. (The 
lectures will be illustrated by the stereopticon.) 
Tuesdays, 4-5, beginning January 8. 

Miss Alicia M. Keyes, Painting. Ten pic- 
tures by ten different artists will be studied after 
their artistic and historic relations have been con- 
sidered. Thursdays, 3.30-4.30, beginning Jan- 
uary 10. 

Miss Cecilia Beaux will give two addresses, the 
dates and subject of which will be announced later. 

The classes will meet in the Class Room of the 
Museum. Tickets to each of these courses are 
$8.00 ; for teachers and normal school students, 
$5.00. Application for admission to any of the 
courses or for further information should be made 
by mail or in person to the Secretary of Simmons 
College, The Fenway, Boston, or to the Secretary 
of the Committee at the same address. 



Picture Galleries. 

Recent Loans. 

TO the works of the French painters already 
well represented in the Fifth Gallery, there 
have been recently added several loans. Four 
pictures are lent by Mrs. Stanley McCormick. 
Two of these, by Claude Monet, entitled " Water- 
loo Bridge " and " Charing Cross Bridge," belong 
to the famous Thames River series, which present 
a certain few views of the river under very varying 
conditions of sunshine and mist.* Waterloo Bridge 
with its hurrying throng of vehicles is dimly seen 
under a smoky sky. The Bridge at Charing Cross, 
the Houses of Parliament in the distance, and the 
Victorian embankment in the foreground, appear in 
an envelope of white haze. "The Marine," by 
Maufra, hanging above, presents the stir and sweep 
of the English Channel in a stiff breeze, with its 
bobbing boats and flying spray. Loans by Mrs. 
W. B. Sewall include two small pictures by Bou- 
din, representing the harbor scenes he knows so 
intimately. An impressive landscape by Dupre 
has been lent by Mr. Theodore M. Davis. 

In the Sixth Gallery a diptych attributed to Van 
der Weyden, loaned by the Fogg Museum of 
Harvard University, presents one of the tantalizing 
puzzles which begin to beckon the student on from 
the very threshold of more primitive art. The left 
hand panel represents the Virgin and Child, the right 
hand a worshipper on his knees, a scroll with a Latin 
prayer issuing from his hand, while his patron saint 
in the robes of a bishop stands behind him. 
Through a window, of which half is seen in each 
picture, a landscape with figures appears. 

As one looks at the picture, one begins to notice 
difference after difference of treatment between the 
two panels. The general tone of the half with the 
portrait is colder than in the panel with the Ma- 
donna. The Madonna's face is painted with the 
rigid outlines and paucity of modelling characteristic 
of very early art, while the head from life opposite 
is an advanced type of portrait quite worthy of the 
age of Holbein. The workmanship of the Ma- 
donna panel is throughout finer, more anxiously 
exact, than in the portrait panel. Compare, for 
example, the locks of the Madonna, in which each 
hair seems to have its stroke, and those of the por- 
trait, more broadly treated. Compare the pattern 
on the Madonna's sleeve with the pattern on the 
saint's cloak, or the figure of Moses in the glass of 
the window in the Madonna panel with the pro- 
phetic figure opposite. Further, it appears on ex- 
amining the two landscapes that they do not form 
one. That in the Madonna panel contains a river, 
that in the portrait panel a ravine, lower in altitude ; 
the Madonna panel contains imaginative architec- 
ture and turreted mountain forms ; the portrait 
panel, a rounded realistic landscape with a view of 
a veritable cathedral. Again, the fierce type of 
the saint's face shows what his creator did when 

* The Museum collection of photographs contains reproductions of 
other paintings of this series. 
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left to his own fancy, and what the creator of the 
mild Madonna opposite, it would seem, could not 
possibly have done. 

One fancies the story of the picture to be this. 
The original of the portrait had for years possessed 
and loved his Van der Weyden Madonna, and 
asked of an equally competent hand a permanent 
memorial of his adoration. He could not intro- 
duce himself into the picture after the manner of 
the day, for the little panel was finished and full to 
the edges ; so another was painted to be placed 
opposite it for all future time. Who can say that 
this story may not be true ? 



Exhibition of Contemporary Prints. 

First Room, Color-Prints ; Second Room, Black ""d 
White Prints. 

THERE has just been opened in the print rooms 
an exhibition of more than ordinary interest. 
Through the courtesy of a German dealer in works 
of art, it has been possible to bring together modern 
examples of the graphic arts from the various 
capitals of Europe, in an endeavor to show the 
modern trend of pictorial printing. It will be at 
once evident that the striking feature of modern 
work is the search after new artistic means of 
expression both in the handling of the design and 
in the technic adopted. In both these quests color 
has exerted its unfailing power. Color-printing has 
come so widely into use that in arranging the present 
exhibition the first print room has been given 
entirely to polychrome works, the second print 
room being restricted to works in black and white. 
It is needless to say that the space available for 
this exhibition is altogether inadequate for more 
than a suggestion of the endeavors and trends of 
the great centres of artistic production, yet even 
this modest display may aid in familiarizing the 
visitor with the broad currents which now prevail. 
The color-prints first demand attention. They 
are the answer of our day to the popular craving 
for color. We may trace a response to this ever- 
present demand for the joyous array of varied hues 
throughout the history of picture-printing. We 
find it in the fifteenth century in the crude, hand- 
colored woodcuts of devotional import, in the red 
initials which adorn the black text of the earliest 
typographical works. Title-pages, borders, diagrams 
soon follow, printed in two, three, even four colors. 
In further answer to the same demand for variety 
of hues, the chiaroscuro woodcut undertakes to 
reproduce by outline and tone blocks the grisaille 
sketches of the artist. Even the colors of nature 
are timidly striven for, although serious attempts at 
colored reproduction of painting are to come only 
with the advent of mezzotint and kindred processes 
in the eighteenth century. Manifold are the ex- 
periments made during that period in France. 
Laborious printing from several plates, one for each 
color, is tried and largely abandoned for the simpler 
method of painting the plate with all the colors 



which the print is to display. The light, gay 
frivolous subjects in vogue under the regency and 
Louis XV lend themselves delightfully to the dainty 
coloring applied, and when the fashion crosses the 
channel to England, about the time of Bartolozzi, 
it finds in the English stipple and mezzotint a field 
equally favorable to its reign. So handy a process 
as lithography could not fail in its life of eleven 
decades to do service to a color-loving public. 
The process was all too soon monopolized for 
utilitarian purposes and thereby brought to unde- 
served discredit. Still more recently the era of 
photography has proved a factor of immeasurable 
importance in color-printing, revolutionizing all print- 
ing processes. The past has been ransacked, 
former means of color-expression elaborated in new 
processes which daily bring us nearer to a refined 
use of color in pictorial printing. 

While photography has done little to further the 
higher form of original artistic color-expression, the 
Japanese color-print and kakemono has played a 
considerable part in the modern revival of color- 
printing. The eastern decorative precepts, their 
color and handling, have been closely studied and 
assimilated, if not bodily adopted, by many Euro- 
pean artists. 

All this wealth of accumulated experience, these 
processes old and half forgotten, or new and open 
to further exploration, lie ready to proclaim the 
artist's message of original thought; on the other 
hand, the public is ever eagerly ready to enjoy 
the charm of color and the interest of design. 
No wonder that numbers of artists have turned to 
the alluring field of color-printing, and found it 
worthy of their best endeavors. The range of 
means at their command is immense, and we shall 
find among the prints exhibited examples of the 
old, the newer, and the newest modes of expression 
used in endless combination. It would be impos- 
sible, within the limits of this notice, to go into the 
technical and artistic details of any specific exam- 
ples; individual taste must dictate preferences 
among the exhibits selected. It is no longer, now- 
adays, a matter of schools or countries, but purely 
of individual expression, based on all the teachings 
of the past. 

The second room is devoted to expression in 
black and white, without the help of color. Here 
also the range between delicate gradations of half 
tone and the sturdy use of unbroken black and 
white surfaces is vast and permits of infinite differ- 
entiation according to the individuality of the artist. 

A part of the material available could not be 
placed on exhibition without over-crowding. The 
interested visitor and the student are always wel- 
come to view these reserve prints in the Print 
Rooms downstairs (Room 7). 

It is earnestly hoped that some of our artists may be 
moved by the examples shown to express their own 
thoughts in some one form of these reproductive 
processes. They will find every possible assistance 
of the Print Department gladly extended to them. 



